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A college officer recently spoke of curriculum building as the 
"favorite indoor sport" of educators. The game is usually played 
according to Hoyle, and the scores are usually published in annual 
reports. There being no way of making comparisons of these 
scores, he declared, we have no national champion. Any school 
or any schoolmaster can be figured as winner. This critic adds 
that he thinks Americans, constitution-makers by right, mechani- 
cal geniuses, with instincts for standardization, with all their 
cogs cut to the same bevel, and with rigid alignment of moving 
parts in their machinery of school organization, succeed best at 
this kind of educational business. 

As our keen and humorous critic sees so clearly, there are even 
more important things in education than our curriculums. One 
of these of course is the teacher. Others would rank ahead of 
curriculum thinking and curriculum building such matters as build- 
ings, equipment, shops and laboratories, gymnasium and athletic 
field, library, system of supervision, spirit of co-operation, etc. 
Our own evaluation will depend largely upon whether we take our 
curriculum philosophy seriously or superficially. 

' Read before the Department of Science Instruction of the National Education 
Association, July 10, 1914. 
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There are two methods of curriculum planning: one is clerical 
and manipulative, the other discriminating and educational. Ac- 
cording to the former plan a high-school principal will take before 
him his program of all the high-school subjects, split them up into 
the combination year-courses his teaching force can carry, mark 
off on a sheet of paper perpendicular parallel columns, and proceed 
to name each column somewhat as follows: classical, scientific, 
English, commercial, normal-training, and will add, perhaps, as 
a kind of extra dragnet, a column which he will designate "Elect- 
ive." With this outline he will plan his daily and weekly schedule 
of classes, the assignment of work to teachers, the number of 
teaching-hours per teacher per week, and the recitations per week 
per subject being determined each year by the exigencies and 
temporary policies of this mechanical schedule devising. Usually 
with this sort of curriculum making there is no system of advice 
and guidance for the pupils in their elections of studies. The very 
existence of such a method of administration of curriculums indi- 
cates that there is in the minds of the school force no conception 
of modern educational and vocational guidance. In such a school 
also there is no spirit of co-operation between principal and teachers 
and none between pupils and teachers. On the contrary, teachers 
are found to be competing with each other. 

With such a curriculum policy we shall generally find that the 
printed differentiated curriculums are merely paper curriculums, 
and that in practice no clear distinction is made between the four 
or five different lines of work advertised. This, for example, was 
just what the Russell Sage Foundation Survey of the High School 
of Springfield did find: five printed curriculums, when the unsuper- 
vised pupil election cards showed that only one curriculum was 
actually provided in practice. This curriculum was the "college 
preparatory," despite the fact that only 16 pupils out of a high- 
school enrolment of 883 went to any college. 

The other type of "curriculum thinking and building" com- 
bined, which I have called discriminating and genuinely educational, 
shows evidence of design in its construction. No one constructs 
a building for the purpose of making it merely a house. This is, 
however, exactly the principle upon which many still construct 
high-school curriculums. There is a great deal of vagueness and 
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sentimentalism, too, in the popular claim in this connection that 
we are in high school to make just men, not men of trades and 
vocations. It is difficult, in America at least, to imagine a mere 
man with no trade or occupation whom we could respect. It is 
equally difficult to think of one who is genuinely educated who is 
not educated especially and liberally in his own profession. On 
general principles which I am prepared to defend I lay down the 
proposition that curriculum differentiation is necessary wherever 
possible in high schools, and that the basis for such differentiation 
must be the demands of the different groups of our high-school 
pupil bodies, these groups partially segregated on the basis of their 
different vocational needs and expectations. These pupil groups 
and their curriculum needs are facts not known to the principals 
of high schools now, but they must be known and must modify 
our curriculum making. We should think naturally of a man as 
one who after school life steps up (not down) into society and 
dons his working clothes and assumes his vocational attitude. 

Plato set us a model of curriculum thinking still unsurpassed 
in many respects. The lack of differentiation for different groups 
who are to be educated marks the element of weakness in his ideal 
scheme so far as our modern high-school instructional and training 
offerings are concerned. Herbert Spencer, in his first essay on 
education, set another pace for curriculum-makers and gave a 
better illustration of the definite steps necessary in actually making 
specific curriculums. His doctrine of the relative values of differ- 
ent educational ends to be attained by curriculums and his further 
discussion of the hierarchy of subjects of instruction to be employed 
in gaining the ends sought offers still a model of method for the am- 
bitious curriculum-builders of today. Spencer's greatest contribu- 
tion here is that he named our problem for us. He did his work so 
thoroughly that we are able to disagree clearly with him. In the 
very statement of our dissent Spencer forces us to fundamental con- 
siderations. Spencer builds for us one curriculum, builds it so well 
and knits each part to the other so plausibly, and with so much faith 
outlines the ramifications of educational effects we are to expect, 
that he almost persuades us, not only that here is a good curriculum, 
but that it is the only necessary one — a curriculum of science! 
Curriculum-makers, like other people, have always sought the 
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philosopher's stone, the single panacea. Spencer was, as old Cato, 
what Thomas Dixon calls one of the world's "One-eyed Fools." 
First, he thought that giving all subjects a scientific flavor would 
solve the problem of curriculum needs. He did not realize how 
complex and difficult of application his conception of science was 
to prove to be. Second, as Royce remarks, he thought naively 
that the world should ultimately be made up of "little Herberts," 
men, as William James says of Spencer, "of remorseless explicit- 
ness," "of pedantic rectitude," "with curious dryness and literal- 
ness of judgment," " a hike-warm equable temperament, narrowness 
of sympathy and passion, fondness for mechanical forms of thought, 
and imperfect receptivity." Spencer planned for all to be trained 
for special professional capacities in the application of scientific 
laws generally. He saw no difference between the great popular 
need and ability to understand and profit by knowledge of science 
and the strictly limited needs of the professional scientists them- 
selves. We do not admit today that what is essential to the 
specialist must be fed in painful broken doses to the race, that our 
public education in sanitation is identical with that of the plumber's, 
or that our family knowledge of antiseptics must be acquired, if 
at all, in the same way that a surgeon prepares himself for the 
practice of his profession. 

Again, in modern curriculum making we cannot rely on the 
other basis proposed seriously by Spencer, namely, as Yocum has 
noted, that what has proved effective in the past survivals of the 
race is now still a sufficient basis. On the other hand, here again 
we must note that we have a heterogeneous pupil body of one and 
one-half million adolescent boys and girls representing many- 
sided social appeals, national, state, municipal, rural; appeals also 
of every social grade and of a bewildering variety of vocational 
requirements. These appeals must be analyzed for our different 
actual pupil groups, classified, evaluated as leading to "energizing" 
or "non-energizing" vocations; and for Spencer's academic basis 
we must substitute the principle of designing courses and curricu- 
lums according to whether they have or do not have systematized 
information and definite trainings. We must know, in a given 
case, which of these knowledges and trainings are requisite for 
and common to the life demands of the majority in each of the 
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groups into which we can, for this curriculum purpose, break up 
our particular bodies of high-school pupils. Spencer did not an- 
ticipate and many modern writers do not see this era of curriculum 
differentiation that is upon us. Many do, however, and it is to 
these we must look for tentative solutions and methods of attack. 
Recent writers are seriously and profoundly attacking this 
problem and seeking to formulate precisely those fundamental 
guiding principles by means of which designers of high-school 
curriculums may more effectively administer a systematically 
planned program of instruction in any particular case. Bagley's 
Educational Values is one notable example of this modern attempt 
to distinguish relative functions and values. Snedden's Educa- 
tional Readjustment is another attempt, approaching the real ques- 
tion from the point of view of a student of sociology and economics 
as well as from the point of view of a practical school administrator 
who must make type curriculums daily for actual schools, while 
Bagley's treatment is primarily psychological and pedagogical, 
although erecting "social efficiency " as the controlling aim of a 
course or a curriculum. Weeks, in his Education of Tomorrow, 
is more radical than either of the other well-known educators. 
His approach is rather narrowly that of the economist's, and his 
terminology for educational values and functions smacks of the 
dollar mark and the shop a bit, partly because of this shop language 
doubtless. Yocum, in his Culture Discipline and Democracy, 
strikes deep root and raises fundamental issues also everywhere, but 
his philosophy and psychology are those of the old English school 
of associationism, and the reader, trained exclusively in the modern 
schools of philosophy and psychology, or not trained in any school, 
may find his approach a bit difficult, even though he will be well 
repaid for his pains. If he wishes to do his curriculum thinking 
in terms of a neo-Herbartian pattern he has access now to 
DeGarmo's revised and much-improved Principles of Secondary 
Education, Basic Ideals and the Studies. If he wants the most 
modern curriculum speculation and reporting, he can go, and with 
profit, to the various "surveys" (the sections on the high school), 
notably the Portland Survey, the Vermont Survey, the New York 
Survey, and the very recent survey of the schools of Springfield, 
Illinois, by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Do all of this radicalism and some sensationalism and much 
analysis with reference to the thoroughgoing reconstruction of our 
methods of administering instruction in high schools mean either 
that the high schools are inefficient or that anyone has a ready 
solution for the curriculum difficulties ? I do not think that either 
is the case. A prominent high-school principal, W. L. Felter, of 
Girls' High School of Brooklyn, thinks that at present the high 
schools are giving 

an intimate knowledge of the mother-tongue and its priceless storehouse of 
literature, the study of one or more foreign languages, some skill in mathe- 
matics, some considerable study of history, a little science, the development 
of the power to make graphic representation, and a bowing acquaintance with 

music; this in brief is the equipment The old line curriculum must 

stand. It has justified its existence by its works. It is true, however, that 

a course of study (curriculum) represents a state of needs already past 

For example, a personal examination of the results of the Regents' Examina- 
tions in physics taken by the New York City high schools for a term of five 
years showed that the boys' schools, no matter what their standings might 
be in other subjects, were always in the first group, the mixed schools were 
in the second group, while the girls' schools, no matter what their standings 

were in other subjects, always brought up the rear One of the first 

questions asked (of every subject in the high school) will be, "Does it func- 
tion?" Is it true that many of the subjects either do not function in them- 
selves, or that they are presented too much with reference to their "pure" 
aspects without regard to their application in contemporary life and activity ? 
Do they function in life, social and individual, as it is now lived ? Do they 
reveal results in terms of ideals and knowledges in action? .... Every 
subject is up for discussion, for examination, for acceptance or rejection. 
.... The clearer definition of aims, the search for a scientific basis of method, 
the testing of each subject for its functioning power, richer and fuller service 
to the community, separate courses of study (curriculums) for boys and girls, 
flexible curriculums, shorter courses (curriculums), more types of high schools; 
these are all suggested solutions for present difficulties. 

This modern statement from a high-school principal reflects 
a most encouraging attitude toward what I have been trying to 
distinguish as a second type of curriculum building. 

A recent investigation by one of my graduate students of 
so-called high-school "courses of study" from fifty-four high 
schools in towns of over 4,000 population, representing practically 
every state in the union, and representative also of the smaller 
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cities of these states, showed a total of 93 subjects offered, 50 of 
which may be fairly classed as vocational. Fourteen of these 
schools advertised no curriculums, but administered the studies 
on some form of the elective plan. The other 40 schools offered 
186 paper curriculums. These in most cases were not of course 
genuine curriculums. They were merely printed devices which 
showed a sort of manipulative dexterity on the part of the principal 
or the superintendent. As in the case cited above these paper 
distinctions between possible organizations of instruction were not 
reflected probably in pupils' elections of studies. They do reflect 
what is very encouraging and what is characteristic of the modern 
high school: that we are in an era of curriculum experimentation, 
a movement far wider in scope and in significance than any purely 
pedagogical revolution can ever be. Genuine curriculum experi- 
mentation involves the conscious and co-operative experimentation 
of the whole school as an institution by the whole school force. 
It is to be expected that these twenty-five or more partially dis- 
tinguishable paper curriculums will not immediately function, and 
that many of them will eventually prove to be misnomers. It 
is significant that so many are projected. We are exploiting various 
schemes of instruction now as we once exploited various kinds of 
novel "information courses." These "Four Weeks' Courses" of 
two decades ago are abandoned now, but our curriculum is enriched. 
We preserved the idea. Now we are exploiting a larger unit than 
the single course or the single subject. It is unwieldy at first, but 
it is a step beyond the line-of -least-resistance practice of an unsuper- 
vised or improvised elective plan of administering broken doses 
of instruction. 

What then is a curriculum ? What are the methods of admin- 
istering curriculums ? In the absence of scientifically demonstrated 
and tested foundations for curriculum construction what practical 
bases may serve us as temporary guides ? 

A "curriculum," often loosely called a "course of study," is 
any systematic and schematic arrangement of courses which 
extends through a number of years and which leads to a certificate 
or diploma, and which is planned for any clearly differentiated 
group of high-school pupils. Administratively a curriculum 
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represents an arrangement of courses within which a pupil is 
restricted in his choice of work leading to graduation. An ordinary 
four-year curriculum represents not less than fifteen unit credits 
of work. 

As there are relatively few clearly differentiated curriculums, 
curriculum-builders are struggling mostly with semi-curriculum 
problems. Such problems involve questions as to what devices 
and policies for regulating pupils' choices of subjects and courses 
in fields of either "allied groups" or "sequential groups" of courses 
should be adopted. 

An "allied group" of courses refers to studies whose subject- 
matters are closely related, as for example two or more "courses" 
in physical science or biological science or agriculture or language. 
An allied group of high-school "subjects" suggests such larger 
combinations (often helpful in administration of group require- 
ments, majors and minors, and as a guide in the assignment of 
work to teachers) as "the sciences," "the humanities," "the fine 
arts," and "the practical arts." 

A "sequential group" of courses refers to courses in a given 
high-school subject or in closely related high-school subjects which 
are planned for certain pupil groups who are to continue electing 
courses within this group through several different school years. 
These courses are so administered and taught that, because of the 
logical relationships, graded difficulty, and partial curriculum 
purpose, each course implies the next, credits for any in the group 
often being contingent upon completion of the group. 

A high-school "course" means simply the quantity, kind, and 
organization of subject-matter in any high-school subject offered 
within a definite period of time for which a credit unit or a fraction 
of a credit unit toward graduation is granted, as second-year Latin 
or first-year algebra. 

It is clear that practically any supervision of the pupil's choice 
of studies implies some kind of curriculum philosophy and some 
corresponding administrative practice. The prevailing practices 
may be distinguished roughly as follows: 

First the "elective system," which is a plan of administering 
the choice of subjects and courses whereby each pupil may receive 
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individually from the principal or some teacher designated by him, 
if at all, guidance in his selection of courses, but may not be 
restricted by any uniform standard in this selection. 

Second is the "group system," which is a plan of administer- 
ing pupils' choices of subjects and courses which places restrictions 
upon these elections of courses, generally making selections con- 
tingent upon the remainder of the work planned for the given school 
year or other years, these prescriptions being pointed out in the 
schedule of classes or otherwise by some system of advice and 
guidance made clear to the students. As with the elective system 
the group system allows for individual "combination courses." 

Thirdly, we have the system advocated in this paper, the 
"curriculum system." This system implies the organization of 
courses into distinctive curriculums definitely planned with refer- 
ence, not to each individual pupil's personal needs primarily, but 
with reference to the different educational requirements of special 
groups of pupils — curriculums based upon social rather than upon 
necessarily vague psychological considerations. This system em- 
phasizes chiefly the election of curriculums only, allowing some 
leeway within each curriculum, but allowing little freedom for 
individual and capricious choice of studies belonging to other 
curriculums than the one to which the pupil has been assigned. 
The "assignment" implies the best combined judgment of parent, 
pupil, and school adviser in the first place. 

The first plan is better in theory than it has proved to be in 
practice. President Eliot, its powerful and plausible proponent, 
probably always actually meant by it a sort of administrative 
idealism, always modifiable in actual exigencies of practice. As 
a theory of individualism in education it is excellent, but as a plan 
of daily administration it has been forsaken by practically all 
colleges, even liberal-arts departments. Speaking for the present 
cosmopolitan high school, it should be noted that it is more like 
the university in type of organization than it is like the college of 
arts. In the university organization all curriculums of instruction, 
except that of the arts college, are rigidly prescribed curriculums 
for the most part. The reason is that they are definitely designed 
for training for a particular kind of work. The high school has 
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its " college-of-arts " feature also, and, as Felter above says, it 
must retain this and develop it. It must, however, have other 
genuine curriculums, and these others — the various types on the 
same general pattern for the trades and crafts; the commercial, 
differentiated too into the clerical and the business-transaction 
types and others; the agricultural, the domestic, and the teacher- 
training — must each be very definite in function, just as the engi- 
neering or the law or the medical university curriculum is definite. 
Here will be necessary much prescription of studies, both in the 
matter of allied groups and sequential groups of courses. There 
must within curriculums be some leeway for the individual pupils 
and even possibilities of transfer from one to another curriculum. 
The great occasion for choice, however, and the great school 
opportunity for individual diagnosis and educational and vocational 
guidance must be that of getting pupils into the right curriculum. 
It is the exigency of the present condition of society that high 
schools must be administered with this reference to the actual 
social and vocational demands made upon considerable groups of 
those enrolled. The pragmatic educational ideal, so far as a scheme 
of instruction is concerned, is neither to administer one classic and 
"respectable" academic curriculum nor, on an elective basis, 
pretend to adjust instruction, by merely manipulating individual 
combinations of courses, to the supposed needs of each pupil. 
I know a high-school principal who spends eight weeks of his 
precious school year in thus "advising" individual pupils, while 
all his other duties are simply not done at all. He does it from a 
sense of duty, and thinks that this shuffling of isolated courses 
will somehow work wonders for each of his over 800 advisees. 
This is a prevalent educational superstition. 

Superintendent Spaulding has this to say in the report of the 
Portland Survey, p. 165: "By selecting and combining in varying 
proportions from these (regular standard high-school) subjects, 
an indefinite number of 'courses' (curriculums) may be made, as 
the present so-called English, Latin, German, scientific, and college 
preparatory courses have been made. The making of such courses 
should be largely individual and determined merely by con- 
venience; they should aid and not hinder the adaptation of work 
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to the individual needs of every pupil. In practice, there must be 
as many 'courses' (curriculums) as there are pupils." He adds 
that identity of courses (curriculums) should "never be a primary 
fact to which pupils must adjust themselves." 

I believe this statement is seriously misleading as it stands, 
for it seems to make Mr. Spaulding say that we must administer 
high schools on the basis of 883 curriculums for 883 high-school 
pupils, in the school cited above, rather than upon the hard fact 
that there are for any given high school legitimately only a restricted 
number of real and effective curriculums which can be administered. 
Moreover this is in direct opposition to the actual plan of organi- 
zation of instruction Mr. Spaulding so effectively directs and so 
brilliantly defends for his system of high schools of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Instead of this vague policy of fitting, except within 
curriculums and for exceptional cases, for every individual with 
reference to his individuality, Mr. Spaulding does seem to have 
found the natural groupings of his pupils so far as vocational needs 
and expectations are concerned, and to have provided for them the 
distinctive curriculums above advocated on general principles 
for all high schools that can administer more than one. From his 
1913 Annual Report we learn that there are in his city three sepa- 
rately organized high-school departments in two high-school build- 
ings. By these three departments are offered fourteen distinct 
curriculums as we have defined curriculums. The enrolments are 
as follows for these fourteen curriculums: classical, 521; scientific, 
121; general, 175; technology — college, 158; technical, 13; fine 
arts, 50; business, 127; clerical, 347; machine shop, 65 ; cabinet- 
making, 30; printing, 35; pattern-making, 18; household, 21; 
electrical, 53. Each curriculum is admirably designed and clearly 
denned as to specific purpose. Indeed, the Newton system of 
high-school departments with their distinctive curriculums is 
organized on the most modern basis of curriculum building. Such 
an organization of curriculums automatically restricts vicious 
habits of election by students. 

Obviously the high-school organization of favored Newton 
cannot be and should not be largely copied. Curriculum building 
is largely adaptation to community needs and demands, and is 
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wholly adaptation to the legitimate demands of the dominant 
groups of its pupil body. The small high school has still other sorts 
of limitations. How the small high school can do more than 
literally prepare for literal college-entrance requirements has been 
discussed by Snedden in his Educational Readjustment, chap. vii. 
The general remedy is to plan the first two years without reference 
to college expectations and compromise on the last two by the 
necessary conformity. The recent Springfield Survey calls atten- 
tion to the fact that most of the children stay only one or two years 
in high school, but that "the entire work of the school is planned 
as though all the children who entered remained for the entire 
four-year course." The report continues: "This procedure is not 
economical. If most of the work of the high school is to be devoted 
to teaching children who remain only one or two years, it should 
be planned with that end in view, and on the other hand if all of 
the work is to be planned as part of a four-year course (curriculum), 
then every effort should be made to retain the children for the 
four years." Add to this the comment of Snedden that probably 
the great portion of these who drop out should go no farther than 
the tenth grade, and we have a clean-cut curriculum problem for the 
small high school to work out — or for the larger high school of the 
traditional type. The Vermont Survey's suggestion that the junior 
type of high school be multiplied and standardized, together with 
the numerous experiments going on in this direction in almost every 
state, would seem to indicate a widespread recognition of this 
issue. 

Among other things the Illinois State School Survey now under 
way is attempting to secure data which may serve as a basis for 
determining for which of the following occupations the public 
high school may in the near future be expected to offer some definite 
training: housewives, household servants, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, retail merchants, clerks, salesmen, saleswomen, carpenters, 
delivery boys, steam-railroad men, machinists, painters, book- 
keepers, waiters, engineers (stationary), chauffeurs, printers, 
blacksmiths, masons, barbers, messenger boys, plumbers, street- 
railroad men, telephone operators, telegraphers, ironworkers, 
tailors, teachers (rural school), laundresses, nurses, factory girls. 
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The school men's convictions in regard to the high school's future 
role in preparation for many of these occupations is surprising and 
significant. 

In addition to this, percentage groupings of the entire high-school 
pupil population, as it runs from year to year, with reference to 
reasonable vocational expectations are being made by school 
administrators for all the high schools of the state. The following 
are the seventeen groups into which these pupils are being classified, 
with the hope that out of this necessarily rough analysis may issue 
some clues as to local curriculum needs of the differently classed 
and differently constituted cities, towns, and districts : 

1. Liberal Arts colleges. 

2. Engineering schools. 

3. Agricultural colleges. 

4. Other higher professional schools of medicine, dentistry, forestry, business, 
etc. 

5. Normal schools. 

6. Rural school teaching. 

7. Farmers or dairymen. 

8. Home-makers (girls). 

9. Woodworking trades. 

10. Ironworking trades. 

11. Graduating with no vocational aim. 

12. Preparing for immediate office work. 
13a. Traveling salesmen. 

136. Transactors of business for self. 

14. Clerkships in department stores, etc. 

15. Domestic work for wages. 

16. Entering railroad, factory, etc., after 2, 3, or 4 years of high school. 

17. Miscellaneous, as barbers, telegraphers, navy recruits, policemen, musi- 

cians, artists, journalists, printers, telephone operators. 

When these facts are determined the outstanding curriculum 
issues will become clearer. 

So far I have discussed only the administrative problems con- 
nected with the adjustment of modern high-school curriculums. 
The internal reorganization, elimination, and supplementation of 
content within the various courses and subjects and the added 
elements of trainings in the skills related to the informational 
contents of subjects and groups of subjects suggest the far deeper 
question. Science, for example, in any one of the high-school 
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curriculums is more than the problem of a single course or of a 
single department; it is rather a "partial-curriculum" problem, 
a problem of the "curriculum" setting for the allied and the 
sequential information and training throughout the four years' 
extent of a curriculum. The various sciences, vying with each 
other for position and amount of pupil-time, have virtually retarded 
curriculum development. Most of the controversies and most of 
the constructive proposals for introductory science even in the 
high school have reflected the dominant special interest of the author 
in his specialty and reflected little curriculum thinking. The same 
thing in exaggerated form is evident in college curriculum framing. 
It has here practically always been a fight of departmental interests, 
with a resulting compromise. The present meaning of the A.B. 
degree represents often any combination of courses which college 
professors, seeking primarily to build up their separate depart- 
ments and to initiate as many as possible into the technique of 
their own specialties, may agree to recognize as not prejudicial 
to these interests of "pure scholarship." One president of a great 
university recently went so far as to say publicly that he had no 
faith in the integrity of college faculty curriculum making — that 
he'd rather trust the student's election. 

High-school graduation also means too often still something 
of the same sort of thing: namely, a passably successful attempt 
on the part of a small portion of the high-school pupils to satisfy 
an externally imposed and foreign test of obscure abilities, for the 
most part unused in the pupil's immediate life and unlikely to be 
used in his immediately impending career. No one has yet devised 
a curriculum test for an educational institution. 

Genuine curriculum thinking and thoroughgoing curriculum 
building will effect a change in this condition. There are signs 
everywhere that the next ten years are to be years of revolution 
in this particular kind of school practice. Eight years ago Los 
Angeles had four high-school curriculums, with merely technical 
differentiations even of these. Today her high school administers 
forty-eight curriculums for the many distinguishable curriculum 
requirements of her over fourteen thousand enrolled high-school 
pupils. 



